THE   FOLK
a variety of clothing, coloured shirts and jerseys, sou'westers and
woollen stocking caps and thigh boots, and the women coloured
cottons and shawls and bangles and ear-rings. One woman
and a man with her invited the visitors to enter her hut and take
shelter from the wind. She was strong-looking and beautifully
built. At her breast she carried a boy of two or three years. The
hut was of one room only. In one corner wTas a built-in, home-
made wooden bed. There was a rough table, a couple of straight-
backed chairs, and a cupboard in which were kept plates and knives
and forks and a few odd kitchen utensils. There was a fireplace
and a hole in the roof which served as a chimney. Near the
huts was a garden which had been made of soil reclaimed from the
sand. The woman spoke reasonably good Portuguese and she
explained how the little colony had settled in the clearing and lived
on their catch and their garden produce. Once a week, or when-
ever necessary, one of the men or the women went by donkey
along cliff paths, through woods at the top of the cliff and by road
to the nearest village-store where groceries were exchanged for
fish.
This little settlement was barely ten miles from crowded Lisbon.
It was probably not marked on any map and it is doubtful whether
the settlers were included in a national census. They had neither
wireless nor newspapers and they rarely (if ever) visited Lisbon.
Their livelihood was the sea and their prosperity was governed
by its moods. Money seemed to have lost its value that afternoon.
As the sun began to set and the sky became lit up by great splashes
of red and gold and purple the visitors were taken by the donkey-
path over the cliff and were set on the road back to the ferry side
and the twentieth century. Their hostess smiled to them and
invited them to call on her any time they were passing. She had
a natural dignity and a grand sense of hospitality. She could
neither read nor write and she had never been asked or, indeed,
expected to go to a school when she was a child. Only with
great difficulty was she made to accept a coin for her small boy's
stocking. This settlement, it can scarcely be called a village, is
not necessarily representative of the conditions in which the majority
of the folk of Portugal live ; it is mentioned as something which
can be encountered in an afternoon's journey from the centre of
crowded and modern Lisbon.
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